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Chapter 1 - Introduction 


As each generation passes so our habits change. More and more wonderful inventions crowd on 
each others’ heels. Life becomes increasingly strenuous and bewildering, and the rush of modern 
existence tends to obscure many of the traditions and customs of the past. Even so, some of our 
simplest acts are acts performed without a thought, such as shaking bands on greeting a friend to 
show we carry nothing with which to do him harm. We raise our hats to a lady, just as a knight in 
armour raised his visor as a token of respect. We still retain two buttons at the back of the dress 
tail coat to support the sword belt which every gentleman used to wear. No doubt many modern 
usages will be modified similarly and survive to posterity. 


From highest to lowest, we all strive for colour and individuality. A building looks all the better 
if set in a garden, and a beautiful picture or statue always delights the eye. In the United 
Kingdom, City Merchant Companies still cling to an elaborate ceremonial at their banquets, and 
a polished mahogany table with reflections of silver and sparkling glass is no bad adjunct to 
vintage port; it scarcely tastes the same if drunk from a mug. 


Everyone likes to follow the fashions, yet no one wants to be clothed exactly like his neighbours. 
Ladies’ dresses and men’s ties show our distaste for complete uniformity. No one is the worse 
for a little display, and life would be a very dull affair if everything were strictly utilitarian. 


As it is in civil life, so it is in the army. A regiment which has been shorn of its embellishments, 
without its colours, its band, its bugles, and which has done nothing but field exercises, would 
lead a drab existence indeed. 


Officially, every battalion or cavalry regiment is supposed to be exactly alike but, in fact, each 
guards jealously whatever marks it may possess that render it different from the rest. Such a 
mark might be a slight distinction in dress or some queer custom handed down from previous 
generations, and might be caused by a desire to have a separate entity. It might simply be a deep 
dislike of being one of a crowd. 


There may be some who would sweep all this away - “A waste of time’, “Regiments must be as 
like as two peas”, “What has the soldier to do with these ancient forms of ceremonies?” “Their 
job is war and training for it, not spectacular displays” and so on. But is it all useless? Is it a 
waste of time to carry out ceremonial drills and exercises? A regiment on parade, when trooping 
the colour or at a review, is a fine sight and should make every man feel proud of his Corps and 
of his share in the spectacle. The gain in “esprit de corps” will amply repay any time spent in 
perfecting the ceremony. Many of the movements are relics of ancient days it is true, but what 
harm is there in that? Surely it is better to keep alive the traditions of our ancestors than to 
indulge in some brand new spectacular drill which has no origin and no meaning. 


It is certainly very necessary that all similar units should be alike in everything which affects 
their efficiency in war, but “esprit de corps” again demands that all harmless distinctions should 
be fostered and encouraged. 


Many units have actually gained distinctions in the field, and they help to maintain the traditions 
of the regiment. Even those which have not been gained, show an individual existence and are all 
to the good. Uniformity is all very well, but can be overdone. 


It is well known that interest in a subject is essential if it is to be learned quickly. Interest is 
comparatively easy to arouse in the tactical side of military training, but some of the ceremonial 
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exercises which the soldier is called upon to perform - salutes, guard duties, ceremonial drill and 
so on - in their early stages can hardly be expected to fill him with enthusiasm. Nearly all are 
relics of the past and it has been found from experience that if the origins, meanings and 
symbolism of these customs, along with a few of the more curious military words and 
expressions are explained, it makes the teaching easier and leads to greater interest all round. 
Many of the origins are hard to trace. Some can be supported by historical records, and others are 
pure conjecture, but all that are given are at least possible. 


All armies are rich in the relics of the past, and this is particularly so of the British. Some of them 
are common to the whole army and some are connected with individual regiments only. Some 
are of recent origin and others have come down from prehistoric times, but whatever they are, it 
would be sad indeed if, in our search for extreme efficiency, we should lightly cast them aside as 
of no account or a waste of time. 
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Chapter 2 - The Sovereign and the Colours 


It is only fitting that this pamphlet should start by a reference to the sovereign and to what Her 
Majesty, The Queen, means to us in the army. This cannot be expressed better than in a quotation 
from Stephen Graman’s book “A Private in the Guard”, in which he says: “The King is a living, 
moving symbol and means England.” The nation is bound to the Queen by duty. Honour is 
universally paid to the soldier because, in putting off his clothes and putting on The Queen’s 
Uniform, he gives up his own freewill and sacrifices his birthright of freedom, taking up 
voluntarily the yoke of sacrifice. “God Save the Queen”, the National Anthem, does not merely 
mean “God save the Monarch” but “God save the State embodied in her.” It is a beautiful way of 
asking salvation as a nation. 


The symbolism so expressed leads us naturally to the symbolism of the Colours. Flags were used 
as rallying points even in the days of the kings of Babylon. In the middle ages they were used as 
banners, and flown so that each lord or baron should have some sign by which his followers 
could distinguish him in battle. Each banner so used was a different unmistakable colour, and 
carried the respective crests or coats of arms of the leaders. In the days of good Queen Bess, 
about 1587, it is said that a great number of low-born captains in the infantry had no arms to bear 
on their standards and they were obliged to trust to the distinction of colour only. The flags 
assumed a great diversity of hues and gained the name of “colours.” In consequence; they have 
been so called ever since. 


In the Civil War of 1642-50, company colours first came into use, and took the form of the 
personal banners of the officers who raised the battalions or companies. There were ten or more 
companies to a battalion. The colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, the major and the captains each had 
one, so that every battalion had at least ten colours. They must have presented a fine appearance. 


About 1661 these were reduced to some kind of order, and an officer called Captain Thomas 
Venn, writing in 1672, gave the regulations. “The colonel’s colour in the first place is of a pure 
clean colour without mixture. The lieutenant-colonel’s is similar only with St George’s arms in 
the upper corner next to the staff. The major’s is the same, but with a little stream emblazant, and 
every captain with St George’s Arms alone, but with so many spots and several devices as 
pertain to the dignity of their several places.” 


The sketch below shows what the colours of a regiment would look like, and it is interesting to 
note that the junior captain would nearly always have the most ornamentation on his flag. 


Of fl & 


Lieutenant ; 
Colonel Major Captain 





Colonel 


These existed more or less until the time of Queen Anne, when the number of colours per 
regiment was reduced to two, but Captain Venn’s regulation as an interesting survival lingers in 
the colours of the Foot Guards to this day. 
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If we look at the description of the colours of, say, the Grenadier Guards in the army list, we see 
that in the first battalion (The Colonel’s Company) the Queen’s Colour is plain crimson with 
certain imperial devices which were of course added later. In the second battalion (The 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s Company) the Union is in the dexter canton. The third battalion (The 
Major’s Company) is the same as the second battalion; the third company - blazant or “pile 
wavy.” In addition, the old company badges, Captain Venn’s “spots and devices”, are still 
carried in rotation on their regimental colours.(2) 


In the days of Waterloo the colours measured six feet six inches by six feet and were carried on 
half pikes the length of which were nine feet ten inches.(3). It is interesting that the staffs to 
which the colours were fixed are still called “colour pikes” and a visit to almost any cathedral 
will show tattered flags attached to staves ending in a conventional spear head instead of the 
modern lion and crown. The naval white ensign is often still flown from a mast ending in a sort 
of modified halberd head. 


Colours were last carried in action in the Crimea. Up to that time, they participated in all the 
varying fortunes of the day and were often torn by enemy fire. Those of the 57" Regiment 
suffered severely at Albuhera; the staff of the king’s colour was broken, receiving seventeen 
shots, and the regimental colour was pierced with twenty-one shots and there was nothing out of 
the way in this.(2) It can readily be understood that flags which have been so used, soon came to 
be looked upon as something more than mere squares of silk carried on the ensigns’ pikes. They 
became bringers of good luck and souvenirs of well contested campaigns. Old soldiers would 
gaze on them with affection and memories of fallen comrades would arise. Recruits would view 
them with awe. Bullet holes would be pointed out, or perhaps a sabre cut on the pike. Tales of 
devotion would be recounted and soon they became invested with almost a religious 
significance. Indeed, no more fitting symbol of the soul of the regiment can be imagined. “They 
fly not only for the living, but for all who have died in the regiment for the sovereign, not only as 
an augury of battles to be won, but as a token of every field of the past.” 
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Chapter 3 - Saluting 


The military salute is one of the many long-established customs that are the foundation of the 
spirit and traditions of the army, its regiments, and corps. 


The present day salute is a symbol of greeting of mutual respect, trust, and confidence, initiated 
by the junior rank, but indicating no loss of dignity to either side. It is now becoming the custom 
for officers to “pass the time of day” with other ranks when saluted, which is again breaking 
down the rigid barrier which formerly existed between officers and men. 


As to the origin of saluting with the hand, there are a number of theories. One is that in medieval 
times the visitors at tournaments shaded their eyes with their hand in approaching the Queen of 
Beauty to accept their prizes. Otherwise, they would have been blinded by her dazzling 
loveliness. 


Another, and perhaps the correct reason, is that the raising of the open hand was a demonstration 
of that mutual trust and respect exercised by nobility in the days of chivalry. In token of these 
sentiments, knights on meeting one another placed themselves in an attitude of defencelessness 
by uncovering their heads or raising their visors. But the headdress, whether iron casque, shako, 
bearskin, or cloth helmet, have not always been easy to remove quickly, and so each preliminary 
movement of raising the hand to the head became accepted as the earnest intention of completing 
the whole movement. 


At some time during the first part of the eighteenth century, the Coldstream Guards departed 
from the practice of removing the headdress, for a regimental order of 1745 read: “The men are 
ordered not to pull off their hats when they pass an officer, nor speak to them; only to clap their 
hands to their hats and bow as they pass by.” 


Another “breakaway”, this time in the Royal Scots, can be traced to 1762 as the following extract 
from their standing orders shows: “As nothing disfigures the hats or dirties the lace worn more 
than taking off the hats, the men for the future are only to raise the back of their hands to them in 
a brisk motion when they pass an officer.” This is as good a reason as any for not removing the 
hats - it soiled them. Handling a musket, particularly on active service, was presumably a dirty 
business and the colonel of the Royal Scots wanted his men to appear smart and clean. 


For many years saluting was performed with the hand farthest from the officer saluted. To 
certain sections of Indian troops, saluting with the left hand was an insult. This was abolished in 
1918. 


An integral part of the salute is to turn the head and eyes towards the officer, and to look him 
straight in the face. It is quite possible that this is derived from medieval days when no serf was 
allowed to raise his eyes or look in the direction of his overlord. He was expected to slink up the 
path, and avert his face when that privileged being went by. The soldier - the man at arms - was 
no serf or grovelling slave; he was a free man and had every right to look his superior straight 
between the eyes. 


The officer’s salute with the sword is full of interest. The motion - the recover - is surely a relic 
of the days of chivalry when the crusader kissed the cross before engaging in combat, and the 
cross was the cross hilt of his sword. The second motion may again be taken as a symbol of trust 
in your superior - you have lowered your guard, your front is open, and he may do what he will. 
You “recover” and again show your Christianity and gratitude by kissing the cross. 
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In the 17" century, officers used to carry short pikes or halberds, and the salute during a march 
past was marked by making a graceful turn and flourish. The present motions of an officer’s 
sword when saluting on the march may be relics of this, but more probably they are again 
symbols of Christianity. The hilt is carried to the left, then the right and finally lowered to the 
front, approximating a cross. 


The “present” with the rifle is also a token of trust and submission to the will of a superior - the 
weapon is held in such a way as to be harmless. You even hold it out so that it may be taken 
from you if desired. However, you are advised to never let this happen, it is a favourite stunt of 
the officer of the day. The salute when at the shoulder is merely the first motion of the “present.” 
Here we may note the difference between the salute of the sentry to a field officer and to one of 
lower rank. The former is entitled to the full salute, while the latter receives the preliminary 
movement only. 


Perhaps it is not too farfetched to suggest that sentries do not “present” after dark because in 
older days it was too dangerous. At the “present” the weapon is useless and in the dusk it might 
be difficult to distinguish between friend and foe, so it would be safer to keep one’s musket 
ready. 


The convention of holding the weapon so that it cannot be used is world-wide and very old. We 
find it with desert tribes who grasp their spears with the point to the ground, and trail them as a 
sign of greeting. We found it with the crusader who handed his sword hilt foremost, to be 
touched by his sovereign before he went forth to war. This is still done by an Indian officer when 
first promoted, or when introduced to any distinguished personage. We even find it with that 
recent military invention - the tank - which carries its machine guns directed skyward during a 
march past, and drops them to point to the earth as it passes the saluting base. 


Royalty and officers of high rank are saluted by firing a varying number of guns. This again has 
exactly the same idea. It dates from the days when it took a considerable time to reload a gun. 
The shotted charges were fired away and the ship or battery was consequently defenceless for the 
time being, and in the power of the individual to whom it was desired to pay honour. This was a 
somewhat dangerous custom, which once nearly killed Mr. Pepys. 


The naval salute of dipping the ensign is simply a relic of dipping a sail. The sailing ship thereby 
showed its submission by reducing its speed and allowing itself to be overhauled. 


During a fly past, aeroplanes dive towards the earth as they reach the saluting base - to place 
themselves within reach of the ground defences. 
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Chapter 4 - Guards and Sentries 


At first sight many of the duties of a sentry appear to be somewhat futile. The guard has to be 
turned out to the orderly officer, the field officer of the day, to all armed parties, at reveille, 
retreat, and tattoo, and one may wonder why. To understand these conventions properly it is 
necessary to take one’s imagination back a good many years. In medieval days, the guard on the 
gate no doubt turned out to the approach of any armed party as a precaution against surprise. 


Picture the scene: a lonely castle, portcullis up, the drawbridge down, the garrison at their meal 
or sports. All is peaceful but the times are disturbed, so the guard is in its quarters and the 
sentinel is keeping his watch. A company of men is observed approaching over the hills; their 
weapons glint through the dust. Are they friendly or hostile? It is impossible to tell, but the 
sentry takes no risks. “Stand To, the Guard”, “Guard Turn Out.” The men at arms hurry to their 
places, some to raise the drawbridge, some to the portcullis ready to let it fall, and others to man 
the battlements and loopholes. The enemy will be deceived if he expects to catch the garrison 
unprepared. The company draws nearer, it seems friendly, and in reality is the retinue of a 
neighbouring baron come on a visit of courtesy. All honour must be paid. There must be no 
doubt shown as to the friendly intentions of the visitors. The guard assembles by the main gate 
and “Presents its Arms.” The weapons are held in such a way as to preclude any possibility of 
their use, even to the extent of offering them to their guests should they wish to take them. The 
strangers march in and “eyes right” is given to show them the compliment has been seen and 
appreciated. 


Is this the origin of turning out the guard to armed parties? It is hard to say, but it is at least very 
possible. 


Later on in history we find it mentioned in the “New Art of War’, and in the “Military Guide for 
Young Officers” printed in 1781, which says: “When a detachment or a number of armed men 
enter the town, the officer of the fort guard is to have his men under arms, and if it is a 
detachment commanded by an officer, the men of the port guard are to rest (“rest” means 
“present” ) their arms, the drummers beat and the fifers play a march. But if it is only a 
sergeant’s party, the guard is to remain shouldered with the officer at the head of it, without his 
spontoon in his hand. This may be looked upon as too great a compliment from an officer’s 
guard to a sergeant’s party, but they must know that it was done by way of respect to those who 
enter and for the security of the town, lest the enemy, having forged or procured a route or order 
should send a party to seize the gate while his main body lay concealed at some little distance in 
readiness to advance on the first signal.” 


So too was the guard turned out on a fire alarm, for the “Military Guide” goes on to say: “When 
a fire breaks out in a garrison, the officers of the port guards are to put the men immediately 
under arms, order the barriers to be shut, and the drawbridges drawn up, and keep them so until 
the fire is extinguished.” This precaution is absolutely necessary in a frontier garrison, for a town 
might be easily surprised if their gates were left open on such an occasion, it being natural for 
everybody to run to that part which is on fire. 


In such times it must have been necessary that the sentry should always be on the alert and the 
men of the guard ready to man their posts at short notice. An officer of the garrison would surely 
visit the posts at intervals, and no doubt order frequent practice alarms. So now the orderly 
officer turns out the guard at uncertain hours during the day and the night. 
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It will be remembered how, in the Second World War, and indeed in all wars, troops stand to 
arms at dawn and dusk, both being likely moments for attack. In the olden times similar 
precautions were taken. The custom has survived and now the guard is turned out at reveille and 
retreat. 


The guard is also turned out at tattoo, but this has a different origin. To understand it properly, it 
is necessary to remember that the quarter guard was originally a guard over quarters, and faced 
inwards ready to quell any disturbance within the camp or bivouac. (4) 


It is also necessary to think of the derivation of the word “tattoo”; this is from the old Dutch 
word “tap-toe”, meaning “To put the tap to” or to close the taps or taverns. (5). Flanders was the 
theatre of many of our old wars, and, as always, the troops were billeted and bivouacked in and 
around the little Flemish hamlets. At a certain hour, the drummers marched from post to post in 
the town beating their drums. “first post” would be the signal of their having taken their place to 
commence their round, while “last post” would be sounded when they had reached the end of 
their round. In those days, there was a prospect of the camp being filled with soldiers in various 
stages of intoxication, so the guard turned out as a precaution against trouble. 


In modern times this ancient custom appears to some extent to have been adopted by the civilian 
authorities in England. It is not unusual to see a police constable outside the local pub, when the 
barmaid indicates “first post” by her “time, gentlemen please!” The police constable remains 
turned out until convinced that all danger of disturbance has disappeared. 
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Chapter 5 - Ceremonial Drill 


Ceremonial drill is not merely a collection of movements designed for the improvement of 
discipline and to test the steadiness of the man in the ranks. It is something more than that and 
has a meaning behind it. Let us try to understand some of our drill movements a little. 


What is “Advance in review order” but a rehearsal of the attack for the benefit of the reviewing 
general? The arms presented at the end show that, after all, it is only a rehearsal and is now over. 
It used to be the last of eighteen complicated manoeuvres, which a battalion had to perform when 
being tested in its preparedness for war. At one time it included an advance in line, a volley fired 
obliquely to the right, another to the left, a further advance, and two volleys to the front. Then the 
officers and colour took post, the whole moved forward fifty paces, and the inspection concluded 
with the royal salute. 


These “damned eighteen manoeuvres”, as Sir John Moore once called them, came in about 1780, 
and were part of a drill book written by one David Dundas, a private individual. They were 
afterwards sanctioned by authority, but before that everyone had their own ideas and did what 
was right in their own eyes. 


A number of company drill movements originated from these battle manoeuvres. Forming 
company and changing direction in line by “forming” were designed as a means to dodge enemy 
artillery fire. The last time these movements were known to be performed on a battlefield was in 
1914, when the Scots Guards engaged the enemy and came under artillery fire. 


The Sovereign is the head of the army. It is only right that joy should be shown on the occasion 
of her birthday, and an exhibition of joy is all the more expressive if spontaneous. 


Noise has been a means of paying high honour and an expression of joy from time immemorial. 
The oriental still beats drums and discharges firearms at a wedding. The “feu de joie” where each 
man fires his rifle in turn, is a more personal and outwardly spontaneous method of expressing 
the pleasure than by volleys, and incidentally it makes more noise. The Prince of Orange is 
credited with being the originator of the practice, and the earliest mention of it is in 1629 after 
the taking of a place called Wesel. The drill must have been curious. It appears that an equal 
number of pike men and musketeers were drawn with powder only. On each pike was attached a 
straw or wick. The straw was set alight and each musketeer in turn tried to blow out the flame on 
the pike opposite him by discharging his piece. When it is remembered that pikes were sixteen to 
eighteen feet long, it follows that the muskets would have to be pointed upwards to be success- 
ful, so that it is almost an exact counterpart of our modern “feu de joie.” The chronicler says: 
“The volley met with a stop at first, as was perhaps natural at a first attempt, but eventually it ran 
well.” A similar experience is not unknown in the present day. 


In the funeral exercises we have some interesting symbolism. The reversed arms, the three 
volleys fired in the name of the trinity and the last post, all have their meaning. The significance 
of the high ascending note on which the latter ends is one of hope and expectancy. It promises a 
new day and a new life in the world to come. Stephen Graham, who once served as a private 
soldier in the Guards, says very beautifully: “When a soldier dies, the Union Jack is laid on his 
body in token that he died in the service of the state, and that the state takes the responsibility for 
what it ordered him to do as a soldier. The reversed arms at a funeral are an acknowledgment of 
the shame of killing. Death puts the rifle to shame, and the reversal of the barrel is a fitting sign 
of reverence. The three volleys fired into the air are fired at imaginary devils which might get 
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into men’s hearts at such a moment as the burial of a comrade-in-arms. An old superstition has it 
that the doors of men’s hearts stand ajar at such time and devils may easily get in. 


The “Last Post” is the “Nunc Dimittis” of the dead soldier. It is the last bugle call, but it gives 
promise of the great reveille which ultimately the Archangel Gabriel will blow.” 


Resting on the arms reversed was first used at the funeral of Marlborough in 1722. Firing of the 
three volleys has been traced as far as the funeral of Sir Phillip Sydney in 1586.(7) 


It is clear too that the reversed arms was not confined to officers of high rank, for Captain Venn 
in 1672 wrote: “And I might add the funeral posture, if a private soldier, the ensign is to march in 
his place on the head of the pikes , with the pikes trailing reversed.”(2) 


The three volleys were introduced by the Landsknechte, who will be referred to later. At the end 
of the sixteenth century, they used to be fired inside the church. This was eventually 
discontinued because of the damage to valuable stained glass windows.(6) 


The Saxons were in the habit of burying the war horse, his weapons of war, and even slaves in 
the tomb of a dead chief. They believed, of course, they would be useful to him in the next 
world. We do not now bury his charger or his accoutrements, but we still bring them to the 
graves side of a dead soldier. 


Trooping the colour was originally an old guard mounting ceremony,(3) and it is now perhaps 
the most beautiful ceremony in our drill book. The Queen’s Colour is the symbol of the 
sovereign and the regimental colour is the emblem of the soul of the regiment. They are seldom 
seen on parade nowadays. For this very reason, it is right and fitting that they should be marched 
around the battalion from time to time, so that every member of the battalion may view them 
close and pay them all the honour which is their due. 


The colours are usually never touched or carried except by an officer, but this ceremony starts 
with the emblem in charge of a sergeant, with two sentries on either side watchful and prepared 
to guard it from harm. It is hard to say how this originated, but nowadays it may surely be taken 
as a token of trust in the non-commissioned officers. Similarly each guard is formed into line 
without its officers. It is not more than 25 years since the battalion was often formed on parade 
by the adjutant only, the company commanders and subalterns falling in afterwards. 


The sergeants, who have been commanding the guard, now assemble with the officers on the 
saluting base, a relic of the days when they were so collected together in order to draw lots for 
their guards and receive the “parole” and such orders as might be given them.(3) 


The drums beat the “Assembly”, and it is time for the officers and NCOs to get to their posts. 
They recover arms and move by the stately slow march to take over their command. An unkind 
tradition has it that this slow march was introduced about 1740 by the Duke of Cumberland to 
test whether they were sober enough to perform the duty. 


The first honour is paid to the colour by the slow and quick marches played by the band and 
drums. In olden days the grenadiers were always the escort, and the grenadier company 
invariably took the right of the parade. So now the right guard still has this duty. The right has 
been the post of honour from the time when the Roman legionaries wore their shields on their 
left arms, their right was exposed and so the bravest only were posted on the right of the line. 


The “drummers’ calls” is heard and is the signal for the captain of the escort to leave his 
command and hand it over to the lieutenant, a curious detail of which the origin is obscure. 
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James’ Military Dictionary (1816) says “....The drummers’ call is on the right. The captain will 
face inwards; the lieutenant and ensign will face to the right, and march in quick time to the head 
of the grenadiers. The captain goes to the head of the right of his remaining men.” From this, it 
would appear that the captain of the grenadiers used in some way to be in temporary command 
of the parade, and as such would take no part in the actual reception of the colours. Nowadays it 
may be taken perhaps as a tribute to youth, and a symbol of the responsibility which youth is 
expected to assume. 


The regimental sergeant-major, as representing the men, takes it from the sergeant who has it in 
charge, and hands it to the officer who is to carry it. The colour is received by the escort with full 
honours. Arms are presented and the band plays the salute. If it is the Queen’s Colour, “God 
Save the Queen” is heard because it is the symbol of the sovereign’s presence; if the regimental 
colour is being trooped the regimental slow march is played. The regimental sergeant major 
salutes with the sword, the only occasion on which he has a drawn sword on parade. The escort, 
with its arms at the “present”, is for the moment not in a position to afford full protection. Con- 
sequently, the sergeants on the flanks of each rank face outwards and adopt the “high port” 
position, so as to be ready to repel any intruder who may attempt to disturb this solemn moment. 


The escort with the colour now moves back in slow time to the music of the slow march to the 
right of the line. They file through the ranks of the battalion, arms are presented, and every man 
has the opportunity of seeing it carried and showing it honour. The ceremony finishes with a 
march past in quick and slow time, and that is how the battalion shows itself and its colour to the 
world. 
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Chapter 6 - Military Music 


The connection between music and soldiers is very old. Do we not read in the Bible that the 
walls of Jericho fell down flat when Joshua sounded his trumpets? Now, of course, the first duty 
of the band is to help us on the march. However, in the days of chivalry when a baron went forth 
to war he took with him his minstrels to amuse his leisure hours and encourage the soldiers in 
battle. 


During the crusades, he learned from the Saracens another use for his musicians. He grouped 
them around the standard and bade them blow their hardest while the fight was on. The standard 
was amidst the dust of battle. If the soldiers could still hear the sound of soul-inspiring music 
above the clash of arms, they knew all was well, but if the strains died away it was the signal that 
the ensign was in danger or that the day was lost.(6) 


Marshal Saxe also has something to say about the band. In the “Art of War”, he remarks: “If on a 
march the front is ordered to quicken the pace, the rear must unavoidably lose ground. To regain 
this, it begins to run, which presently throws the whole into disorder. A simple method of 
preventing this is to march in cadence. It was to preserve this that martial sounds were first 
invented and drums first introduced, and in this sense alone is to be understood the word tactic. 
By means of this, you will always be able to regulate your pace at pleasure, your rear can never 
lag behind, and the whole will step with the same foot. Your wheelings will be performed with 
celerity and grace, and your men’s legs will never mix together, nor will they be fatigued in any 
degree equal to what they are at present.” 


It used to be a part of a drummer’s duties to act as a messenger in sending communications to the 
enemy, to carry a flag of truce and so on, and incidentally to report any scraps of intelligence 
which might come his way. These duties were difficult and often dangerous, and as recompense 
he was paid at slightly higher rates than the ordinary soldier. It was only recently that the 
drummer in the British army ceased to draw a penny a day extra pay.(6) 


In South Germany in the sixteenth century there arose to military power a body of men called the 
Landsknechte, originally formed to put a stop to the depredations of Swiss mountaineers. Their 
fame spread throughout Europe and some of their customs remain with us to this day. They were 
very proud of their drums, and the variety of the rolls which they played on the march. The drum 
beats with which our present marches start are still exactly the same as that used by them in the 
sixteenth century, i.e., a roll on the first two beats of the bar, a single note on the third and 
silence on the fourth.(6) 


Drums were an oriental instrument of music and, in our army almost certainly date back to the 
crusades. In the sixteenth century the fifers used to be known by the expressive name of 
“whiffers”, which no doubt was the ancient form of “whistlers.” 


At one time, the whole of a soldier’s day was punctuated by bugle calls. He had no necessity for 
clock or watch, the bugles told him what to do and when to do it. Nowadays all soldiers can tell 
the time and many have watches, but it was not so long ago that the army was illiterate and not 
one in a hundred could read a clock. Hence, it was necessary to mark the hours of the different 
duties. Drums were originally used for this purpose but eventually bugles were introduced, 
somewhere about the end of the eighteenth century. They were copied after the Seven Years War 
from the German Jaeger, or gamekeepers, who took their horns with them into the field, and 
were originally confined to light infantry. The modern bugle calls were written by the musician 
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Joseph Haydn in the reign of George III, about 1793. Some were altered after the South African 
War, but in the main they are the same as they were one hundred years ago.(6) 


For many centuries, commanders in battle communicated their orders through the medium of 
music; a modern example being the charge of the light brigade at Balaklava during the Crimean 
War (1854-1855), where the order was conveyed by bugle. 


During the visit of His Majesty King George VI to London, Ontario, in 1939, The Royal 
Canadian Regiment guard of honour had their orders conveyed to them by bugle. Owing to the 
noise of cheering from the huge crowd, voice control would have been impossible. 


Strange though it may seem, from the rough and often frightful business of soldiering, numerous 
pleasant musical customs have emerged to remind us of varied military episodes and 
associations. 


Units in Canada who are affiliated with British units play the regimental march of the affiliated 
regiment before their own. Some units have adopted the regimental march of the affiliated unit. 
The 3“ Battalion, Toronto Regiment, (now known as the Royal Regiment) affiliated with the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment, adopted their regimental march, “Here’s to the Maiden.” 


Mention must be made of the musical custom which has happily disappeared from military life - 
the playing of the “Rogue’s March” at the “drumming out” ceremony. Up to about the middle of 
the last century, when a soldier was discharged with ignominy, he was “drummed-out”, which in 
practice meant that the battalion formed up in two ranks, facing inwards, one end touching the 
barrack gate. At the other end the prisoner and his escort was assembled together with the 
adjutant, who read out the man’s offence and his sentence, after which the provost sergeant cut 
off his badges, buttons and shoulder straps. Then the party moved down the ranks while the 
drums and fifes played “The Rogue’s March.” This performance was repeated at intervals, and 
when the prisoner reached the barrack gate, the smallest drummer boy administered a kick to his 
posterior. 


There is one tune inseparably connected with the ritual of regiments leaving one station for 
another, and that is “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” Its popularity has been attributed to a highly 
flirtatious Irish bandmaster of the middle of the eighteenth century. He had the reputation of 
being able to fall in love within ten minutes of meeting an attractive girl and he was able to fall 
out just as quickly. He wrecked many a young heart at his numerous stations. When leaving his 
station, a few of his conquests would come to see him off, but the only consolation they received 
was a musical one, for he invariably ordered his band to play “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” This 
custom gradually spread throughout the army until it became an established practice. 


Although numerous songs are produced during wars, there is usually one which gains a 
prominence in popularity ahead of all others. 


For World War II it is difficult to state which of the many songs with a military setting and 
composed during that period may be regarded as the song of the campaign. The British Army 
while occupying a position in France during the early days of the war made popular the song 
“Well Hang Our Washing on the Siegfried Line”, but after Dunkirk it lost its popularity. “Roll 
Out the Barrel” was always popular with the Canadians. When the Australians advanced on the 
enemy in Africa they sang “The Wizard of Oz.” The Eighth Army adopted the song of 
Rommel’s Africa Corps, the now famous “Lilli Marlene”; and further, when a party of British 
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parachutists set out for a raid on Lucania in Southern Italy, they did so to the appropriate tune, 
“Oh, what a surprise for the Duce.” 


In the seventeenth century a popular song was “Lillibulero”, an old Irish tune to which Lord 
Wharton wrote some verses about 1688, when William Prince of Orange landed in England. In 
the army it was adopted as a marching song, and the Duke of Marlborough’s troops sang it all 
through the war of the Spanish Succession. This tune has been adopted as the first theme of The 
RCEME Corps March. “Au pres de ma Blonde”, an old French song, is the second theme. 


Early in the eighteenth century, a custom was introduced into the British Army of employing 
African tribesmen to play drums, cymbals and similar instruments. The musicians were dressed 
in highly picturesque uniforms, with quite fantastic brilliant coats and trousers of contrasting 
colours, tall turbans festooned with an abundance of tinsel and other items of an ornamental kind 
hung around them. Drummers twirled their drumsticks high above their heads and they wore 
leopard skins as an additional decoration. When the war office ruled that British units would not 
bring Africans into the country as bandsmen, they eventually disappeared, leaving their tricks 
with drumsticks and their skins behind them. Hence the reason for decorating the bass and tenor 
drummers with leopard skins today. 
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Chapter 7 - Officers’ Mess 


Officers’ messes were no doubt instituted for the sake of companionship, convenience and 
economy. The “New Art of War” published in 1740, under the heading “The Duty of an Ensign 
and how he ought to behave himself”, has some interesting remarks on the subject. After a long 
dissertation on his military attainment it says: 


“He must think nothing hard, but make a virtue of necessity and study to please 
his superior officers. He must be frugal some days in the week that he may be 
enabled to keep company with his officers when they do him the honour to ask 
him to drink a bottle with them. It would conduce much to the credit of every 
regiment if the officers would agree to observe the same rule which was practiced 
in one particular regiment. This was as follows: The Lieutenant-Colonel, 
considering how small the pay of the subalterns was, and that they were 
frequently obliged to go to ale houses and cook shops, not being able to keep 
company with superior officers, proposed that they should eat and drink together. 
So that the expense might not fall heavy upon the subalterns, every officer should 
pay in proportion to his daily subsistence money. This was unanimously 
approved, and the ensigns and lieutenants were thereby capacitated to keep 
company at the tavern with their superior officers, and thereby have an 
opportunity to improve themselves in many respects.” 


Dueling had a certain influence on mess life and customs. An officer may not draw his sword in 
the ante-room or mess room under penalty of a fine of drinks all round. He would have to settle 
his differences elsewhere. Nor must a lady’s name be mentioned in the mess. To speak slightly 
of a lady’s name was ever a frightful cause of trouble, and both these customs were no doubt 
instituted in the cause of peace. 


To show how very casual was the treatment of the soldiers as regards their barracks, even as late 
as the middle of the last century, a story told by Mr. Fortescue may be quoted. He says: “I was 
told by an officer of the 7" Fusiliers, a man who commanded that regiment and served in the 
Crimea, that he saw his battalion come back from India, where they had been for goodness 
knows how many years, perhaps twenty years or thereabouts. The battalion marched into London 
and nobody knew in the slightest degree where they were to go or what they were to do. The 
colonel dismissed the men in Portland Place; they gradually dispersed and next morning he was 
obliged to send the band all round the neighbouring streets to collect his battalion together.” 
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Chapter 8 - Uniforms and Moustaches 


A sketch of the evolution of our uniforms may be interesting. The word “uniform” is of 
comparatively recent date; until the beginning of the nineteenth century it was always 
“regimentals.” Before the Second World War there was plenty of antiquarian interest in our 
dress, queer conceits of slashed cuffs, curious unnecessary buttons, quaintly shaped headdresses 
and so on. Many of these were not mere ornaments or designed to swell the profits of military 
tailors, but were relics of uniforms of previous generations. The war cut clean across all that. The 
present service dress is strictly utilitarian and at first sight it is hard to find any relics at all. 


The first hint of uniform appears in the crusades where men of each nationality wore a cross of 
the same colour so that they might recognize one another. It can readily be understood that with 
English, French, and other soldiers all engaged, some form of distinguishing badge was 
necessary. The English wore a white cross, and possibly this may be the reason why the old full 
dress facing of so many of our regiments was white. 


The first historical mention of a real uniform as opposed to a mere distinguishing mark was in 
1337. Bodies of Welsh spearmen were raised for service abroad, but the men were so ragged that 
they shocked even the not too critical eye of Edward II. He provided them each with a tunic and 
mantle and took steps to see that they were all of the same colour and material. 


In the days of Charles II, military dress was much the same as civilian except that there was a 
certain uniformity of colour and facings. The colonels followed their own whims in dressing 
their regiments. As the civilian fashions changed so did the uniform, but more slowly. The 
Charles II pattern with only small modifications remained with us nearly a hundred years. It did, 
however, change after a time, for the front skirts were cut off to conform to the civilian fashion 
of wearing tails only. 


From about 1730, military dress began to diverge from civilian patterns, for instance, the helmets 
of the Light Dragoons were entirely fanciful and had no counterpart in civilian attire. The cocked 
hat, however, remained until 1801, when it gave place first to a round hat which civilians were 
beginning to affect, and then to a shako. The rolled collar, although civilians wore them at the 
end of the eighteenth century, was not adopted until after the South African War. Between the 
Peninsular and the Crimean war, uniforms became extravagant and quite absurd and bore no 
relation to civilian dress. At the time of the latter campaign, it became a scandal that officers got 
out of uniform at the earliest possible moment simply because they were unbearable, and the 
high collars and stocks almost strangled the men on the march. After the Crimean War it 
improved a little. The tunic was introduced, but uniform still remained fancy dress and un- 
practical. 


Khaki began in India. Legend has it that it was originally white drill dyed with curry powder. It 
was supposed to have been first used in service in the Abyssinian War in 1868. Troops sent to 
Egypt in 1882 had special loose red serge jackets, rather like Norfolk jackets, with rolled collars 
so as to leave the throat free. In South Africa, the increased range and accuracy of the rifles 
demanded invisibility and all troops wore khaki. After South Africa, a civilian firm was asked to 
design a serviceable dress which when completed was much the same as we wear now. Thus we 
have gone back to the usage of Charles II in that, except for colour, military and civilian dress 
should be the same, for who will say that service dress with its collar and tie is not like mufti?(9) 
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In full dress the staff and aides-de-camp wear “Aiguillettes”, guilded cords ended in tagged 
points. There are several traditions as to their origins. Some say they are derived from the rope 
and pegs that were carried so as to picket a knight’s horse at the end of the day’s march. Others 
claim that they were from the old muskets with lanyards which fastened them to the soldier’s 
accoutrements. This is quite likely the correct derivation, for contemporary prints of musketeers 
about 1745 show them with a little spike and tassel (or brush) hanging from their broad cross 
belts, which seems to have been used for that purpose. It is even said that they were the Provost 
Marshal’s rope with which he hanged his malefactors. It is, however, quite possible that they are 
merely exaggerations of the bunches of ribbon which were the earliest forms of epau lette. 


James’ Military Dictionary says that the red sashes now worn by sergeants are derived from 
cloaks... “invented for the convenience and ease of wounded officers and others, by means of 
which (in case any of them so badly hurt as to render them incapable of remaining at their posts) 
they might be carried off with the assistance of two men.” They may have been copied from the 
Spaniards who were our allies in 1366 and wore scarves. But whether they used them for the 
wounded or whether that came in later is not known. 


The gorget patches, the red tabs, so disliked by the regimental officer in the First World War, and 
now only worn by the more senior ranks of the staff, descend to us from the date of armour. The 
gorget was the piece of armour which protected the throat and the upper part of the chest. When 
armour was given up, the gorget was retained in the form of a silver or silver-gilt half moon and 
was worn to show an officer was on duty. They were attached to the collar by a ribbon or chain 
and our modern gorget patches are presumably relics of the buttonholes to which they were 
fastened. 


A very old book called the “Book of Chivalry” says: “The pennon which must be seen afar was 
the sign of courage which wished not to be hidden.” This was the reason for the cavalry carrying 
pennons on their lances. 


The Highlander’s kilt is, of course, of very ancient origin and it always seems to have struck the 
southerner as curious. Even in 1636, Defoe’s Cavalier on first seeing them wrote: “The soldiers 
made a very uncouth figure, especially the Highlanders. The boldness and barbarity of their garb 
seem to have something in it remarkable. Their dress was as antique as the rest. These fellows 
looked, when drawn out, like a regiment of merry Andrew ready for Bartholomew Fair.”(11) 


The original purpose of the moustache was to give the warrior a ferocious appearance and with 
this intention they were first worn by the Hungarian Hussars of the eighteenth century. So 
effective were these moustaches in daunting the foe that when hussars were introduced into the 
French army, every hussar had to cultivate one. If any unfortunate hussar could not raise any hair 
at all, or could only manage something below the recognized “offensive” standard, he had to 
paint one on his face, usually with blacking. This practice proved to be very unpleasant in hot 
weather, because the sun would dry up the skin in a painful manner. After the Peninsular War, 
the moustache was adopted by the British army; however, in 1830 an order was issued that only 
household cavalry and hussars were permitted to grow them. 


During the First World War, although moustaches were optional, many soldiers wore them 
because of the belief that shaving the upper lip had an ill effect on the eyes. 
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Chapter 9 - Military Ranks 


The nomenclature of military ranks has always been puzzling. Why, for instance, should a 
lieutenant-general be senior to a major-general whereas a lieutenant is junior to a major, and 
what is the origin of the curious “lance” rank? Some of these can be traced to Cromwell’s “New 
Model” Army, but many are older still. 


In Cromwell’s New Model Army ,the ranks of the officers were: 
Captain-General - the commander in chief. 


Lieutenant-General - second in command to the commander in chief, and also 
commanded the Horse. (“lieutenant” means “substitute’’). 


Sergeant-Major General - who acted as sort of chief of staff officer and who commanded 
the foot soldiers. 


Scout-Master General - whose duties were obvious. 
Colonel - the regimental commander. 
Lieutenant-Colonel - second in command to the colonel. 
Adjutant - assistant to the sergeant-major general. 
Captain - the company commander. 

Lieutenant - second in command to the captain. 

Ensign - the carrier of the colour.(12) 


Leave out “captain” from captain-general and “sergeant” from sergeant-major and we have our 
modern ranks almost exactly. It may be noticed that the sergeant-major was originally a 
commissioned officer. 


As regards the non-commissioned officers, in the 13" century a knight on active service found it 
necessary to arm and equip either his own son or one of his leading men as a sort of second-in- 
command to himself. These junior knights were first known in the normal French tongue as 
“Servientes.” This in time became corrupted into our modern “sergeant.” 


Corporals have nothing to do with “corps” as might be thought. The word came from the Latin 
“caput,” a head, and therefore has the same derivation as “captain.” 


The bombardier was, of course, the man who looked after the “bombard” or mortar and the word 
“lance” in lance-corporal or lance-sergeant actually means “lance” in its literal sense. In the old 
days, mounted men were considered superior to those on foot. A mounted man-at-arms might be, 
and often was, unhorsed in battle and compelled to fight with the foot soldiers, but the lance 
which he still carried, no doubt broken off short, still indicated his former rank and gave him a 
certain prestige. It was from these “lance men of the foot” as they were called, that we got our 
modern lance ranks. 


Colour-sergeants were instituted in 1813 to distinguish the senior sergeant of each company. 
They had the duty of attending to the colours in the field at all times. 
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Chapter 10 - The Evolution of the Badges of Rank 


General 


The oldest mark of rank which has survived in the British Army in its original form is the 
galloon of gold lace encircling the cuffs of the dress coat worn by In-Pensioner Sergeants of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, for it is recorded that, in 1692, sergeants of the Royal Hospital had 
coats of crimson cloth, the blue serge cuffs of which were bound with gold braid. 


Generally speaking, however, it would seem that the earliest indications of rank lay, not in 
particular marks and badges, but in differences in the quality and decoration of the dress as a 
whole. 


The exact form of the early distinctions of rank was probably left to the discretion of 
commanding officers, for a clothing warrant, dated 1708, directs that “the sergeants, corporals, 
drummers, trumpeters, and hoboys be clothed in the same manner as the soldiers, but everything 
to be better in its kind.” 


Commissioned Rank of the British Army 


In the days of George IV, field-marshals and general officers wore double-breasted scarlet 
coatees with blue facings. The differentiation of rank was dependent upon several factors. 


For field-marshals the collar was decorated all round with gold oak-leaf and laurel-leaf 
embroidery. For general officers the decoration was gold oak-leaf embroidery. 


The epaulette of the field-marshal was of gold. Both the strap and the crescent were 
embroidered, while from the wing depended dead and bright bullions three and a quarter inches 
in length. The epaulette of the general officer differed from that of the field-marshal only in that 
the crescent was of gilt metal. 


Within the crescent and upon the strap of the epaulette were worn devices in silver embroidery. 
The device of the field-marshal was a crown surmounting crossed batons; that of general officers 
was a crown surmounting a sword crossed with a baton. 


- PEF Further distinction was made by the grouping of the 
x D E > FD two rows of buttons down the front of the coatee. 
iS<Sp R f ‘ ye Field-marshals and generals had nine evenly spaced 

DQ buttons in each row, lieutenant-generals had nine 


Buttons - Field-Marshall. buttons in each row grouped in threes, and major- 
Colonel on the Staff, General Officers. generals had ten buttons in each row grouped in pairs. 





Brigadier-generals wore an epaulette similar to general officers, but with no device. 


From 1822 to 1831 brigadier-generals had two rows of eight buttons spaced two and one down 
the front of the coatee, which in other respects resembled that of major-generals. In 1831 the 
spacing of the buttons was made the same both for major-generals and brigadier-generals. 


Colonels on the staff wore single-breasted coatees with nine buttons down the front. The facings 
were blue, the front of the collar being decorated with a patch of gold oak-leaf embroidery. The 
epaulette of the colonel on the staff differed from that of the brigadier-general in the length of the 
bullions, which was but two and three-quarter inches. 
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Staff officers of field rank wore gold embroidered epaulettes with gilt crescents. Upon the 
epaulette were distinctive badges. Colonels wore a crown surmounting a star; lieutenant- 
colonels, a crown; and majors, a star. Staff officers below field rank wore plain gold embroidered 
epaulettes with bullions appropriate in length to their rank. In 1883, staff officers below field 
rank were further distinguished by the addition of the oval badge of the king’s cypher within the 
crescent of the epaulette. 


Regimental field officers wore the same distinguishing badges as did staff officers. There was, 
however, a great diversity in pattern of epaulette in the various branches of the service. 


1855-1880 


Nearly twenty years after Queen Victoria came to the throne, changes were made which, as 
regards the appearance of the uniforms, were fundamental. The epaulette and the wing 
disappeared from the officers’ dress. All that remained to decorate the shoulder was a small 
twisted cord on the left side only. This served to steady the sash. 


The system of badges of rank that was then adopted was an elaboration of the former, differing 
in position rather than in nature. 


For field-marshals and general officers, the full-dress uniform was scarlet with blue facings. The 
collar was rounded in front and laced all round with gold oak-leaf lace one inch in width. 


The badges of rank were worn on the front of the collar 
on each side of the opening. The field-marshal wore a 
badge consisting of a wreath of laurels in silver 
embroidery, charged with two crimson and gold batons 
crossed. The general wore a crown medially and a star 
laterally to it; the lieutenant-general, a crown; and the 
major-general, a star. 





General 


From 1855 to 1859, the brigadier-general wore a similar 
tunic, the collar being laced all round with gold staff lace half an inch in width. The badge of 
rank was a crown and a star. In 1859 the title of brigadier was substituted for brigadier-general, 
but the badges remained the same. 


From 1864 to 1874, both brigadier-general and brigadier existed and both wore a collar similar to 
the major-general, but with no badge. In 1874, brigadiers were abolished and the brigadier- 
general continued to be distinguished as in 1864. 


During the whole period with which this section deals, colonels on the staff wore the collar and 
badge of rank described for brigadier-generals between 1855 and 1859. 


Buttons varied according to rank, but in design rather than arrangement. Field-marshals wore gilt 
buttons embossed with a wreath surrounding crossed batons. General officers, brigadier-generals 
and brigadiers wore a wreath surrounding a sword crossed with a baton. The colonels on the staff 
wore a wreath. 


For field-marshals, general officers, brigadier-generals and brigadiers, the frock-coat was of blue 
cloth with a blue velvet collar, while for colonels on the staff it had a blue cloth collar. The collar 
was not laced. From 1855 to 1874, field-marshals wore crossed batons in gold embroidery on the 
collar of this garment but, in 1874, the same badge as that worn on the tunic was adopted for the 
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frock-coat also. General officers, brigadier-generals, brigadiers, and colonels on the staff wore 
their ordinary badges of rank, but in gold embroidery on the frock-coat. 


As regards regimental officers, the period is divided into two parts, during both of which, 
although the system of badges was the same, the arrangement of the lace was materially 
different. 


From 1855 to 1874, regimental field officers wore collars of the colour of the regimental facing, 
laced all round with regimental pattern lace half an inch in width. Captains and subalterns wore 
similar collars but laced only round the top and in front. 


The badges of rank were worn on the collar in the same 
manner as those of general officers. Colonels and captains 
wore a crown and a star, lieutenant-colonels and lieutenants 
wore a crown, and majors and ensigns wore a star. In 1871, 
ensigns of foot were renamed sub-lieutenants. 





Lieutenant - Brevet-Major 
Coldstream Guards 





Captain of Rifles Lieutenant-Colonel 








Chaplain of the Second Class Chaplain of the Fourth Class 


From 1874 to 1880 the collars of regimental officers were laced along the top and in front with 
half-inch regimental lace, and along the bottom with gold Russia braid a quarter of an inch in 
width. For field officers the light was filled with gold bullet-hole tracing along the front and 
upper edges adjacent to the broad braid, and for captains and subalterns, with a straight line of 
gold tracing braid. 


The badges of rank were the same, but in 1876 sub-lieutenants were renamed second lieutenants. 
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These systems of lacing were independent of, and additional to, regimental arrangements of lace 
used by some branches of the service and having no bearing on the rank of the wearer. 


1880 to Date 


On 20 October 1880, the system of badges of rank was introduced that has held sway ever since. 
These badges are worn in full dress on the shoulder cord, which is an elaboration of the twisted 
cord of 1855. The differentiation of rank depends on the badges themselves and bears no relation 
to the design of, or their position on the garments upon which they are placed. 


The original system of badges of rank is set out below: 


Field-Marshal - crossed batons surrounded by a wreath of laurels, surmounted by a 
Crown. 


General - a sword crossed with a baton, surmounted by a crown over a star. 
Lieutenant-General - a sword crossed with a baton, surmounted by a crown. 
Major-General - a sword crossed with a baton, surmounted by a star. 
Brigadier-General - a sword crossed with a baton. 

Colonel - a crown above two stars. 

Lieutenant-Colonel - a crown above a star. 

Major - a crown. 

Captain - two stars. 

Lieutenant - one star. 

Second Lieutenant - no badge. 


In 1881 the rank of second lieutenant was abolished, but in 1887 it was re-introduced and was 
distinguished, as before, by the absence of a badge of rank. 


In 1920 the rank of brigadier-general ceased to be executive and became honorary. The ranks of 
colonel commandant and colonel on the staff were substituted and were distinguished by a crown 
above three stars, the lower two being placed side by side. The rank of honorary brigadier- 
general continued to be shown by the badge of a sword crossed with a baton. 


In 1928 the rank of brigadier replaced those of colonel commandant and colonel on the staff but 
the badge of rank remained the same. 


In 1902 was introduced a system of badges of rank which was short-lived. Unconnected with any 
system as yet described, it is interesting in that the idea may well have been derived from the 
elaborate decorations worn on the cuff in full dress by hussar and rifle regiments and by 
departments both in the past and at that time. 


Worn on the cuff of the service dress of the day, this was an additive system of braid knots of 
which a description is set forth below: 


The cuff was pointed and was of the same shape as is now worn. 


Second Lieutenant - the cuff was edged all round with drab braid three-sixteenths of an 
inch in width and decorated with a crow’s foot at the point. 
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Lieutenant - as for second lieutenant, but with the addition on each side of the point of a 
double line of braid three inches in length and surmounted by a crow’s foot. 


Captain - As for lieutenant, but with the addition of another double line of braid of the 
same length and decorated in the same manner, springing from the second lieutenant’s 
crow’s foot. 


Major - as for captain, but with the addition of a double line of braid six and a half inches 
in length and surmounted by a crow’s foot on each side of the point and medially to the 
lieutenant’s lines. 


Lieutenant-Colonel - as for major, but with a double line of braid five inches in length 
surmounted by an austrian knot two and a half inches long springing from the captain’s 
crow’s foot. 


The preceding system gave place in 1904 to another combining that of 1880 with a new one of 
rings of braid. This system was worn by officers of and below the rank of colonel. This system 
was abolished in 1920 when it was ordered that the badges of rank should be worn on the 
shoulders of all garments. 


Lieutenant- 
Colonel. —> 





Major. —> 


<4—Captaln 


Service Dress. 1904 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Scottish 


Lieutenant, -—> 





2nd Lieutenant Service Dress. 1904, 
Major 





19. Service Dress Badges of 
2 


ank, 190 
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The Badges 


The Crown 


A tri-dimensional representation of the conventional form of crown used as a badge consists of a 
jeweled circlet bearing four crosses pattees and four fleur-de-lis placed alternately at equal 
distances from each other. Rising from the crosses pattees are two arches which intersect above 
the centre. On the point of intersection is placed a mound or orb surmounted by a cross pattee. At 
the base of the crown is a chaplet of ermine. Within the crown and visible between the arches is a 
loose lining of velvet termed the crown cap. 


A - 1822-1901 


The form of conventional crown was not officially sealed until the accession of King Edward VII 
in 1901. Before that date the crown was depicted with the tops of the arches depressed in the 
centre beneath the orb. 


B - 1901 


In the conventional form of crown introduced in this year the arches are semicircular. On each 
quadrant of the arches are nine pearls. 


The colour and metal of the crown have always followed those of the star. 


The Field-Marshal’s Batons and the Wreath 


The rank of field-marshal was introduced into the 
army on its present footing in 1737. Both in 
England and in most of the countries of Europe the 
baton is the symbol of office, and a representation 
of it forms part of the badge of rank. The baton of a 
field-marshal of the British Army is in the form of a A 
column. The plinth and the capital are of gold and Field-Marshall 
are of the same shape. The column is of crimson velvet studded with lions of the royal crest. At 
the head is a figure of St George and the Dragon. 





Field Marshall 


From 1832 to 1855 the crossed batons worn upon the epaulette were of plain silver embroidery. 


The badge was introduced in 1855 and worn on the tunic consisted of a wreath of laurels in 
silver, picked out in gold. Crossed upon the wreath were two batons of crimson velvet, the 
mountings and outlines of which were in gold. 


From 1855 to 1874, the badge worn on the frock-coat was worked in plain gold embroidery. 
After 1874 the same badge was worn both on the tunic and the frock-coat. 


The full-dress badge of rank of the field-marshal is gilt metal. It is circular in outline and the 
crown is incorporated in the body of the design. The wreath is of laurel and oak. The baton 
depicted in the badge of rank does not bear the Figure of St George and the Dragon. 
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The Sword and Baton 


The badge of sword crossed with a baton has always been of the same 
design. The baton, which is shown to cross the sword, is similar to that 
worn by general officers in full dress today. 


The badge has been worn by general officers since 1822, except 
between 1855 and 1880. Upon the epaulette in 1822 and upon the 
shoulder-cords of full dress and frock-coat and the gold-laced shoulder 
General Officers straps of mess dress since 1880 it has always been embroidered in 
silver. The badge is worn in pairs. 





In service dress, the badge is in gilt metal. 


The Star 


The stars which have been worn and which are still worn as badges of rank are all represen- 
tations of the stars of the four senior orders of knighthood: the Garter, the Thistle, St Patrick, and 
the Bath. 


A brief description of the parts of which a star is usually composed will not be out of place. 


The star itself is either circular or with points and composed of rays. Superimposed in the centre 
of this is the circlet which is usually coloured and bears the motto of the order. Within the circlet 
is the centre piece on which are placed the arms of services of the order. 


The circlet may also be surrounded by a wreath. Other charges and devices such as crosses, 
crown, crossed swords and mottoes may be placed around or on the star to appear around or 
partially covered by the circlet. 


The circlet of the Order of the Garter is always styled as a garter. 


The Star of the Knight Grand Cross of the Military Division of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath 


In branches of the services other than the Foot Guards the star of rank from 1830 was of this 
design: 


The star was about two and a half inches in diameter and was of square outline, having twenty- 
four flame-shaped rays of silver. Upon the centre was set a Maltese Cross of gold, in the middle 
of which, surrounded by a wreath of green laurels with red berries, was a circlet of crimson 
edged and inscribed, Tria Juncta In Uno in gold. This enclosed a silver centre-piece charged 
with three Albert crowns of gold placed one over two. Across the inferior arm of the Maltese 
Cross was a blue scroll edged and inscribed Ich Dien in silver. 


1855-1880 


All branches of the services, including Foot Guards, but excepting the Household Cavalry, wore 
this star as the badge of rank. Being worn on the collar the badge was smaller and was about one 
and a quarter inches in diameter. 
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1880 - to Date 


In this year the star diminished to one inch in diameter. Two designs in metal were originally 
submitted. One was a representation of the star of the GCB with twenty-four rays in which the 
centre-piece bore the crowns two over one. 


The other design submitted in metal was that now worn. It consisted of a square star of twenty 
straight rays, bearing a cross pattee. On the centre of the cross, within a wreath of laurels without 
berries, it is circlet edged and inscribed Tria Juncta In Uno and surrounding three Albert crowns 
placed two over one. 
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Chapter 11 - Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the British Army 


At the present time, the other ranks of the British Army comprise two classes of warrant officer, 
three ranks of non-commissioned officer, private soldiers (who are known by a variety of titles) 
and boys. Any examination of the development of the badges denoting their ranks is 
complicated, however, by the fact that, though the ranks are few, the appointments which may be 
held by them are many. Indeed, there are today, 46 appointments among the warrant officers and 
even more among the non-commissioned officers and men. 


Infantry of the Line 


At first, the only non-commissioned officers in the infantry were sergeants and corporals. 
Sergeant-majors, as non-commissioned officers, were introduced in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Quartermaster-sergeants are mentioned in 1793. Lance appointments to the 
ranks of sergeant and corporal, too, are of considerable antiquity. 


It is recorded that, in 1732, corporals of the 39" Foot were distinguished by shoulder-knots. The 
precise form of these is not, however, stated. 


In 1745, it was ordered that sergeants of foot would wear a sash round the waist. 


A parliamentary report on the land forces, published in 1746, contains a number of interesting 
details. Sergeants wore coats of scarlet cloth; the rank and file, ones of red. Sergeants were 
distinguished by sashes; corporals by shoulder-knots. 


In 1752, it was ordered that sergeants of marching regiments of foot would wear coats lapelled to 
the waist with the cloth of the colour of the facings of the regiment, and would have “white or 
yellow buttons and holes, (that is, loops round the button-holes) according as the clothing of the 
officers was laced with silver or gold.” 


In 1767, the King ordered that, in the 1 Foot, the button-holes on the coats of the sergeants 
would be changed from yellow to white. It is clear, therefore, that the distinction prescribed in 
1752 was still in use. 


In the following year, a detailed clothing warrant was issued for the infantry. Although this 
makes no mention of sergeant-majors, it contains the first full information on the differentiations 
of rank for the infantry of the line. The coat for a sergeant was to be lapelled to the waist and 
looped with white worsted lace. That for the rank and file was to be identical in style, but looped 
with regimental lace. Corporals were to be distinguished by a silk epaulette on the right shoulder. 


An inspection return for the 22™ Foot, dated 1788, records that the corporals of the regiment 
wore a “mark of distinction on the arm”. That this was noticed suggests that it was a badge out of 
the ordinary, and not the regulation shoulder-knot. 


Standing orders, issued in 1795, directed that, in the 43™ Foot, lance-sergeants would be 
distinguished by two chevrons of white worsted lace, and lance-corporals by one such chevron. 
These badges were to be placed point uppermost above the elbow on the right arm. 


An inspection return for the 10" Dragoons, dated 1777, records that the sergeant-major had two 
distinguishing laced marks upon his arms, like those given to the French soldiers after sixteen 
years service. The chevrons used at that time in the French army were set point uppermost. 
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A print dated 1** March, 1784, provides early evidence of the use of a three-bar chevron. The 
badge is set point downwards upon the right arm and above the elbow. 


1802-1881 


The transition from general differences in the appearance of the dress serving to distinguish the 
ranks to the introduction of particular marks of rank was undoubtedly occasioned by two factors: 
the need for speedy recognition of leaders in action, and the institution, from time to time, of new 
ranks. Scarlet and red, gold and yellow, silk and worsted, broad lace and narrow - none of these 
are points of difference which exhausted men could separate in the heat of battle. Likewise, 
when there were basically only officers, sergeants, corporals, drummers and men, to devise 
clothing of a sufficiently different general appearance for each was a simple matter. By the end 
of the eighteenth century, however, there were sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants also, 
and to produce easily distinguishable, yet characteristic, uniforms for these as well would have 
been both costly and complicated. The logical solution to the problem was to invent some simple 
system of marks which were virtually independent of the remainder of the dress, and which were 
both easily appreciated and cheap to make. 


Although, as will have been seen, the chevron was in use in 1777, the dividing line has been 
chosen as 1802, for it was in this year that the present system of badges of non-commissioned 
rank was officially authorized. 


In 1802, the ranks of the infantry of the line were sergeant-major, quartermaster-sergeant, 
sergeant, corporal, drummer and private. There were also the appointments of lance-sergeant and 
lance-corporal, while “chosen man” in the rifle regiments was probably synonymous with the 
latter. 


In 1802, an order was issued that, in the infantry, epaulettes and shoulder-knots would be 
abolished as a means of distinguishing rank and that “chevrons made of the lace at present used 
on the regimentals” would be worn by non-commissioned officers. Sergeant-majors and 
quartermaster-sergeants were to have a four-bar chevron, all other sergeants would have a three- 
bar, and corporals would wear a two-bar chevron. These badges were to be worn on the right 
arm. Eventually a sergeant-major was distinguished by wearing a crown above the four 
chevrons. 


A general order, published in 1868, directed that all full sergeants of infantry (except foot guards 
and rifles) would wear on the tunic and shell jacket, chevrons of gold (single) lace, half an inch 
in width. Though it is not specifically stated, it would seem that the effect of this order was to 
abolish chevrons with bars of double lace for all ranks. Further, regimental staff-sergeants, if of 
the rank of colour-sergeant, were to wear a crown above a three-bar chevron. 


In 1869, it was directed that sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants of the infantry would 
wear the four-bar chevron below the elbow. It was not, however, until some twelve years later 
that the chevron was placed point uppermost. 


In 1871, the Queen approved the adoption of scarlet, instead of red, as the colour of the jackets 
of the rank and file throughout the army. From this date, therefore, the old distinction between 
sergeants and those of lesser rank disappeared. 


The origin and date of introduction of the distinctive badge of a sergeant-major is not known. A 
theory as to its origin is that at one time, sergeant-majors of the Guards were ex-officio marshals 
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in the royal palaces, and that the royal arms were granted to them as a badge of office on this 
account. 


The rank of quartermaster-sergeant, which came between regimental sergeant-major and troop 
sergeant-major, was introduced only in 1856. 


As early as 1779, there existed subordinate officers styled “conductors” who were assistants to 
the commissaries of stores, but in the British Army, the title seems to have fallen into disuse 
early in the nineteenth century. 


At the beginning of 1879, however, the title was resuscitated and a new rank, superior to all non- 
commissioned officers and inferior only to commissioned officers, was created. Members of this 
grade were styled warrant officers. Those in the commissariat and transport corps had the title of 
conductor of supplies, and those in the ordnance store corps, that of conductor of stores. During 
their probationary period of one year, these warrant officers were appointed acting conductors. 
The two classes of warrant officer which now exist are direct descendants of the rank created in 
1879. 


Except in the Royal Regiment of Horse (where they held a commission), quartermasters were 
appointed on a warrant from the colonel of the regiment, and hence, were known generally as 
warrant officers. 


1881-1947 


During the preceding eighty years, the simple system of distinctions of rank based upon wearing 
of chevrons of four, three, or two bars had developed into a most complicated affair. In different 
Corps, the same rank would wear different badges, yet different ranks would wear the same 
badges. In the same Corps, one badge would denote different ranks, according to its position on 
the coat or to whether it was worn on one or both sleeves. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw many reforms in the army, and one of these was a 
general standardization and simplification of the badges of rank, both for officers and other 
ranks. 


On the 1“ April, 1881, orders were issued abolishing the differences which existed in the various 
arms with regard to the position on the coat and the exact composition of the badges on non- 
commissioned rank. Alike on tunics, frocks, jackets, waist-coats, cloaks and greatcoats, badges 
and chevrons were to be placed only upon the right arm. Four-bar chevrons were to be worn 
point uppermost below the elbow. Those of a lesser number of bars, wore them point downwards 
and, except on cloaks and greatcoats, above the elbow. For non-commissioned officers ranking 
as troop-sergeant-majors, battery quartermaster-sergeants and colour-sergeants, the badge of 
rank was to be a crown or colour badge (as might be appropriate) above a three-bar chevron. 
Sergeants were not to wear crowns above their chevrons. 


From this time, with the exception of the Household Cavalry and to a lesser degree, the Foot 
Guards, it has been a comparatively simple matter to determine the rank of a non-commissioned 
officer. It should be borne in mind, however, that as has already been said, though the ranks are 
few, the appointments are legion, so that, though the rank may be easily identified, it does not 
follow that the title of the appointment will be instantly obvious. 
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At the beginning of 1881, the other ranks comprised warrant officers, staff-sergeants, 1“ class, 
staff-sergeants, 2" class, sergeants, corporals (including lance-sergeants), privates of various 
titles (including lance-corporals), and boys. 


Later in the same year, several of the staff-sergeants, 1“ class, were raised to warrant rank. 
These, who will be termed warrant officers, class “B” (again an unofficial expression), included 
master-gunners (except those of the 3" class), regimental sergeant-majors, bandmasters, and 
various technical and specialist non-commissioned officers of like rank. 


At about the same time, trumpet-majors, drummers, bugle-majors and pipe-majors were reduced 
from the status of staff-sergeant, zm class, to that of sergeant, and their titles were changed to 
sergeant-trumpeter, sergeant-drummer, sergeant-bugler and sergeant-piper. 


During the last decade of the nineteenth century, troop sergeant-majors of the cavalry were re- 
designated squadron sergeant-majors. 


In 1913, the four-company organization was adopted in the infantry, and in the following year, 
the colour-sergeants of the right and left half-companies (that is, the two companies that were 
merged when the new organization came into force) were appointed respectively the company 
sergeant-major and the company quartermaster-sergeant. 


In 1915, the number of appointments carrying warrant rank was increased and the whole divided 
into two classes. The former warrant officer, classes “A” and “B”, became warrant officers, class 
1, while the remainder, who comprised the majority of the residue of the staff-sergeants, 1* class, 
and those staff-sergeants, 2" class, of equal standing to a company sergeant-major (but not those 
only equal to a company quartermaster-sergeant), were styled warrant officers, class 2. 


By the end of the Great War of 1914-1918, all the original staff-sergeants, 1‘ class, had been 
promoted to warrant rank, and the only remaining staff-sergeants were those of the equivalent 
rank of colour-sergeant. 


The only warrant officers were the conductors of supplies and stores. For purpose of reference, 
these two will be termed warrant officers, class “A”, but it should be understood that this has 
never been an official expression. 


Staff-sergeants, 1“ class, comprised sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants and others of 
equal status. Staff-sergeants, 2™ class, included colour-sergeants, troop sergeant-majors, battery 
sergeant-majors, company sergeant-majors, battery quartermaster-sergeants, trumpet-majors, 
drum-majors, and others of equal status. 


The titles of trumpet-major, drum-major, bugle-major and pipe-major were restored in 1928. 


In 1938, a new class of warrant officer was created with the title of warrant officer, class 3 
(known in the infantry as platoon sergeant-major). The badge of rank was a crown worn below 
the elbow on both sleeves of the tunic. This rank was placed in suspension in 1940 and no further 
promotions were made. The then holders were, however, allowed to retain the rank until they 
were promoted, reduced or left the service. Technically, in the British Army, the rank still exists. 
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Chapter 12 - Military Words and Expressions 


Half of Europe has contributed to our military vocabulary. After every campaign, new words and 
expressions were added, derived either from our allies, or from those against whom we were 
fighting. A few of the more curious are given below:(5) 


Alarm - From the Italian “all arme,” meaning to arms. 


Batman - From the French “bat”, a pack saddle and meant the man who looked after his officer’s 
baggage. 

Battalion - From the Italian “Battaglia,” which was half a regiment in the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


“Boot and Saddle” - This trumpet call came from the French “Boute Selle.” (literally “put 
saddle”). 


Bugle- The badge worn by rifle and light infantry regiments is the ancient form of the bugle. 
“Bugle” is an old French word meaning “wild ox” and the real expression was “bugle horn”, ie 
“wild ox horn” 


Cashier - Dutch “Cassersen” is the same as the French “Casser” to break, although in its original 
sense it did not mean disgrace. 


Furlough - Also Dutch: “Verlof’, meaning “for leave.” It used to be pronounced to rhyme with 
“cough”. 


Infantry - As a term for foot soldiers came into use in the seventeenth century and is from the 
Italian “fanti” meaning “boys” no doubt on account of the youth of those in arms. 


Piquet - A reminder of the days of pikes. As these generally became superseded by fire arms, a 
few were still kept in the centre of the battalion as a guard for the colours. This handful of men 
was known as the “piquette” or little body of pikemen and the word was afterwards taken to refer 
to any small military force. 


Vanguard - From the French “avant garde” in the old days, armies were permanently divided into 
vanguard, battle, and rearguard. 


Some military expressions have wandered into civil life. For instance, “Lock, stock and barrel”, 
means the complete amount of anything. This is an old military saying and comes from the 
equipment ledgers when the musket was divided into three component parts. 


Some of the duties of the officers as set forth in the old books are quaint, but show that our 
tradition of looking after the welfare of the men has existed for a very long time. One gives a 
captain’s duties as follows: “He ought to be very careful to keep his soldiers in action, whereby 
idle expense of time (as drinking and playing) may be prevented which usually ends in 
quarrelling and bloodshed...”(12) 


And a lieutenant’s duties: “...he is to take notice of what discords, quarrels and debates arise 
among the soldiers of his band; he is to pacify them if it may be; otherwise to commit them; he is 
to judge and determine such disputes with gravity and good speeches and where the fault is, to 
make him acknowledge it and crave pardon of the party he hath abused; he is to be careful that 
every soldier hath a sufficient lodging in garrison, and in the field a hut; he is also to take due 
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care of the sick and maimed, that they perish not for want of means or looking into; he is to take 
care that the sutlers do not oppress and rack the poor soldiers in their victuals and drinks...”(12) 


Here is an old recruiting speech of the eighteenth century: “To all aspiring heroes, bold, who 
have spirits above slavery and trade, and inclinations to become gentlemen by bearing arms in 
His Majesty’s regiment, commanded by the magnanimous ... let them repair to the drumhead 
(To-row-row) where each gentleman volunteer shall be kindly and honourably entertained and 
enter into present pay and good quarters. Beside which gentlemen, for your further and better 
encouragement, you shall receive an advance; a crown to drink His Majesty, King George’s 
health; and when you come to join your respective regiments, you shall have hats, caps, arms, 
clothes and accoutrement and everything that is necessary and fitting to complete a gentleman 
soldier. God save their Majesties and Success to their Arms!”(15) 


Here is a speech made by the Earl of Essex at the head of his “Armie” before “arrival” at 
Worchester, on Saturday, 24" September, 1642. He says: “I shall desire all and every officer to 
endeavour by love and affable carriage to command his soldiers, since what is done for fear is 
done unwillingly, and what is unwillingly attempted can never prosper. Likewise this my request 
that you be very careful in the exercising of your men, and bring them to use their arms readily 
and expertly; let them be well instructed in the necessary rudiments of war, that they may know 
how to fall on with discretion and retreat with care; how to maintain their order and make good 
their ground.” 


In conclusion, a prayer which is suitable for leaders in all walks of life: 


God grant me 
The serenity to accept the things I cannot change, 
The courage to change the things I can, 


And the wisdom to know the difference. 
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